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"Here we have the beginning and end of music as we know it," reads a yellowed placard in 
the Audities Collection. The notice sits atop a 1972 synthesizer the size of a Volkswagen and 
is signed by Peter Zinovieff, the instrument's designer. Encapsulated in those words are the 
ambitions and innovations of the century's maverick inventors of electronic instruments. 
And the Audities Collection, one of the music world's best-kept secrets, is perhaps the only 
place dedicated to the preservation of such a wide variety of these instruments. 


This year, the Audities arsenal of electronics was put on public display as a functioning 
museum housed inside a new recording studio in Burbank, Calif., called the Bomb Factory. 
The collection consists of nearly 150 vintage synthesizers, organs, replay instruments and 
electronic effects units. There are crude drum machines from the 50's that have never been 
recorded on an album (at least not one anyone can remember) and one-of-a-kind 
synthesizers like the world's biggest E-Mu Modular System, made for the film composer Pat 
Gleeson to use in "Apocalypse Now." 


The collection also houses the kind of Hammond organ familiar from Procol Harum's 
"Whiter Shade of Pale,'' the analog workstation used to make sound effects for the British 
television program ''Dr. Who," the kind of synthesizer that added sound effects to Pink 
Floyd's ''Dark Side of the Moon" and the rare electric piano heard on the Beatles’ "I Am the 
Walrus." 


Unlike, for example, the electronic instrument laboratory at Columbia University where the 
immense RCA Mark II electronic music synthesizer from 1957 is out of order and gathering 
dust, most everything in the collection is in working condition. In fact, some of the 
instruments have even been repaired and improved on by their aging inventors. In addition 
to being a testimony to the ingenious entrepreneurs who used limited resources to come up 
with complex devices, the collection is single-handedly saving many endangered species of 
instruments. One such instrument is the collection's namesake, the Audity, a one-of-a-kind 
prototype built to be the ultimate synthesizer that in 1981 had an asking price of $70,000. 


"I saw a Situation where the artists that are destined to play these instruments may not 
have been born yet,'' said David Kean, who began amassing the Audities Collection in 1989. 
"After all, it took 200 years for the saxophone to find Charlie Parker." 


He said he began the collection partly in response to watching electronic instrument 
manufacturers ''dumb down" their products for musicians and partly in the hope that the 
artifacts could play a vital role in the artistic and instrument-making communities in years 
to come. 


"It's a bit overwhelming,'' said Dave Amels, a session keyboardist who helped repair some 
of the equipment, when asked about the studio. "There are three rooms full of keyboards, 
and a lot of it is stuff you've only seen in books. It is way beyond what anybody could 
imagine. You have a no-compromise analog studio located in the same place as a keyboard 
museum, so it's the best of both worlds." 


Though not every music fan may be familiar with the Mellotrons, Moogs, Arps, 
Chamberlins, Buchlas and Theremins housed in the Bomb Factory, few are unfamiliar with 
their sounds, which have indelibly stamped pop, rock and classical music for decades. Then 
there are instruments that few people have heard, like the Optigan, an amazing toy 
keyboard sold in the '70s by Mattel that spins plastic disks full of kitschy sounds. Each group 
of instruments has its own method for being played, its own acoustic properties and its own 
strange history. 


"T can't think of too many guys who have had a good life making these instruments," Mr. 
Kean said, citing Raymond Scott, the big-band composer and inventor of the studio's 
electronic Clavivox, who died penniless and forgotten, with his few surviving inventions out 
of order in his garage. 


Mr. Kean finances his collection solely through his business, which is selling and repairing 
Mellotrons, orchestral keyboards that trigger taped sounds and were used by the Beatles on 
songs like "Strawberry Fields Forever." At the top of his current wish list are an effects unit 
called the Bode Barber Pole Phaser ("If you've ever heard one you'd swear up and down 
that it was magic'') and an ondes martenot, best known for its use in compositions by 
Messiaen. In the long run, Mr. Kean wants to find a way to keep his collection from ending 
up somewhere like Raymond Scott's garage. 


"Someday I'm going to die and my enthusiasm is going to go with me," he said. ''If there 
isn't a permanent home for this stuff, my relatives are going to end up selling it all." 
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